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FORM  IV.  : 
WHAT  NEXT? 


FREDERICK  VERINDER 


for  the  Taxation  of  Lan«l  Value 


(general  Secretary  of  the  English  Lejigue 


SET  AND  LAND  VALUATION. 

fault  of  the  Government,  still  less  is  it 
of  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values, 
of  this  subject,  during  the  last  few 
the  introduction  of  many 


It  is  not  the 
the  fault  of  the  advocates 
that  the  discussion 
years,  has  been  confused  by 
complications  and  side-issues. 

The  demand  of  the  associated  Leagues 
of  Land  Values  has,  all  along,  been  perfectly 
that  everv  plot  of  land  should  be  \alued 
buildings  or  machinery  or  other  impr 
inav  have  been  made  in  or  upon  it , an 
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of  land,  when  ascertained  and  recorded,  should  be  made 
the  basis  for  national  and  local  taxation.  For  many  years 
past,  the  Leagues  have  been  urging  that  these  two  steps 
could  and  should  be  taken  separately  : that  the  natural 
and  scientific  method  of  procedure  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  (1)  bring  in  a Valuation  Bill,  having  for  its 
sole  purpose  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  land, 
and  then,  when  the  valuation  was  completed  and  its 
results  known,  (2)  submit  their  proposals  for  taxing  t 

upon  the  value,  either  for  national  or  for  local  purposes, 
or  for  both.  This  programme  was  endorsed,  in  the  first 
year  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  ministry  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Scottish  Land  Values  Bill,*  over 
which  Mr.  Alexander  Ure,  K.C.,  now  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland,  presided.  The  Committee  recommended  ; “ That 
a measure  be  introduced  making  provision  for  a valuation 
being  made  of  land  in  the  burghs  and  counties  of  Scotland 
apart  from  the  buildings  and  improvements  upon  it,  and 
that  no  assessment  be  determined  upon  until  the  amount 

of  that  valuation  is  known  and  considered.”  ^ 

Such  a measure — the  Bill  for  the  valuation  of  all  land 

in  Scotland-was  introduced  by  the  Government,  and 
passed  by  large  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  190< 
and  again  in  1908.  But  its  rejection  by  the  Lords  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  its  mutilation  on  the  second,  destroyed 
all  hope  of  a speedy  solution  of  the  jneblem  of  valuation 
by  way  of  a separate  Bill.  The  problem  in  Scotland  was, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  an  admirable  machinery  of  valuation 

* Renort  Select  Committee  on  the  Land  Values  Taxation,  etc. 

Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  prmted, 

December  13th,  1906.  (Reprinted  in  Land  Values,  January,  1907.) 
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was  already  available  for  the  work  in  that  country,  a com- 
paratively easy  one.  The  Valuation  Bill  for  England  and 
Wales  would  have  presented  far  greater  difficulty,  as  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  weighted  with  provisions  for 
the  reform  of  the  machinery  of  assessment.  The  question 
of  Ireland  had  hardly  been  considered  at  all. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that,  having  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  any  general  reform,  on 
a land  value  basis,  either  of  taxation  or  rating,  in  e 
United  Kingdom  could  be  postponed  indefinitely  by  the 
rejection  or  mutilation  of  Valuation  Bills.  As  the  “ best 
way  to  reform  was  thus  closed,  it  had  to  be  considered 
whether  some  other  way,  not  so  good  perhaps,  but  still 

good  enough,  could  be  found.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee,  promoted  a petition  o e 
Government,  asking  them  to  make  a beginning  wit  t e 
Taxation  of  Land  Values  in  their  next  Budget.  The 
Government’s  reply  to  the  petition  is  embodied  in  the 
Land  Clauses  ” of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  famous  Budget  for 

1909-10. 

The  key  to  the  complicated  provisions  of  the  Land 

Clauses  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
a great  and  far-reaching  promise  which  he  has  splend  d 

redeemed— “ to  provide  machinery  for  a ““P  ® “ 
valuation  on  a capital  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom.”  Regarded  from  this  standpoint  the 
meaning  of  the  new  “ Land  Taxes  ” becomes  clear.  They 
are  not  the  “ Taxation  of  Land  Values,”  for  that  implies 

* November,  1908. 

+ Budget  Speech,  April  29th,  1909. 
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. I universal  valuation  as  its  basis.  They  are  not  a substitute 
or,  or  even  an  instalment  of,  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
They  do  not  fall  upon  Land  Values  as  such,  or  upon  all 
land  values;  but  upon  portions  of  land  value  on  stated 
occasions,  or  upon  the  value  of  some  land,  arbitrarily 
described  as  “ undeveloped  ” ; upon  some  land  values, 
here  and  there  and  now  and  then.  The  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  “land  value”  and  “increment  • 

value,”  the  exemptions  of  agricultural  land  and  of  smal 
holdings  of  land,  have  no  economic  justification.  They 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  iiolitical  expediency 
arising  out  of  the  action  of  the  Lords.  Partial  as  they  are 
in  their  operation,  they  are  so  laid  as  to  necessitate  a 
universal  valuation,  and  to  make  that  valuation  an  insepar- 
able part  of  the  Budget.  Their  value  lies  not  in  their 
revenue-producing  capacity,  still  less  in  their  economic 
effects  but  in  their  success  as  a political  expedient  for 
forcing  a valuation  of  land,  in  all  the  three  Kingdoms, 
through  a hostile  House  of  Lords,  even  at  the  cost  of  a ^ 

special  general  election,  and  of  much  confusion  in  the 

national  finances. 

The  case  for  the  exemption  of  the  holders  of  small 
plots  and  of  agricultural  land  is  that  the  taxes  imposed  in 
the  “ Land  Clauses  ” are  additional  taxes,  and  that  poor 
people,  in  town  and  country  alike,  and  the  agricultural 
community  generally,  are  already  overburdened  with 

taxation. 

But  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  either  for  national 
or  local  purposes,  has  never  been  advocated  by  us  as  an 
addition  to  existing  burdens.  It  is  not  put  forward  as  a 
“ new  source  of  revenue,”  but  as  a “ uew  basis  for  taxation  , 
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and  rating.”  It  does  not  profess  to  offer  a convement  way 
of  getting  more  money  out  of  citizens  for  public  purposes.  | 

but  to  set  up  a just  method  for  the  distribution  of  existing  | 

public  burdens,  in  substitution  for  the  present  method, 
which  is  a manifestly  unjust  one. 


the  injustice  of  existing  taxation. 

Our  indictment  against  some  of  the  existing  methods 
of  raising  taxes  and  rates  may  be  briefly  and  conveniently 
summarised  under  these  three  heads 

(1)  They  are  unjust,  because  they  place  heavier 

burdens  upon  poor  people  than  upon  rich  people. 

(2)  They  are  unjust,  because  they  unduly  burden 

poor  districts  as  compared  with  rich  districts. 

(3)  They  are  unjust,  because  they  penalise  the  indus- 

trious user  of  land  and  unduly  favour  the  idle 

monopolist  of  land. 

I.— THE  RELIEF  OF  POOR  PEOPLE. 

Duties  of  customs  are  levied,  at  varying  rates,  upon  -— 
Tea. 

Coffee,  chicory. 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  cocoa  butter,  confectionery  containing 
chocolate. 

Sugar,  molasses,  caramel,  glucose,  saccharin,  confectione^' , 
fruit  canned  or  bottled  in  syrup,  crystallised  fruit,  fruit  pulp, 
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tamarinds  or  ginger  in  syrup,  jam, 
candied  peel,  chutney,  condensed  milk,  milk  pow  , 

Dried  Fruits  ; currants,  raisins,  figs,  jnunes,  dned  crysta 
lised  or  glace  plums. 

Most  of  these  things  have  to  be  imported  from  abroa^d.. 

On  such  of  them  as  can  be  grown  or  manufactured  in  this 
coiintry-e.g.,  chicory  and  glucose-there  is  a correspond- 
ing duty  of  excise  upon  the  home  product.  T e ax  upon 
sugar  and  cocoa  is,  in  addition,  a tax  on  raw  material  for 
all  our  home  manufactures  of  chocolate,  con  ec  lonei  > , 
jam,  marmalade,  jelly,  &c.  Some  of  these  taxes  fall  upon 
articles  of  almost  universal  consumption  in  this  conn  ly. 

Almost  all  of  them  fall  upon  the  necessary  foods,  the  simp  e 
luxuries,  the  harmless  and  comforting  beverages  of  he 
poor.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  advertisers  to  boom 
the  food-value  of  currants,  or  the  sustaining  properties  of 
chocolate,  or  the  superiority  of  cocoa  over  alcohol ; succes- 
sive Governments  continue  to  place  fiscal  obstacles  m the 
way  of  the  free  use  of  these  good  things.  Not  even  e , 

most  reckless  Tariff  “ Reformer  ” pretends  that  these  taxes 
are  “paid  bv  the  foreigner.”  They  are  paid  by  the  consumer. 

It  is  intended  that  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  consumer  : 
it  is  known  that  they  will  be  so  paid.  The  only  reason  why 
consumers  do  not  generally  recognise  this  is  that  th 
taxation  is  inseparably  mixed  up  in  the  price  o the  groceries 
before  they  are  sold  over  the  shop  counter.  If  names  could 
be  brought  into  agreement  with  facts,  we  s lou  i ea 
over  our  grocers’  shops  something  like  this 

.lOHN  JONES,  GROCER  AND  TAXCOLLECTOR. 

There  would  be  plenty  of  work  for  facia-writers;  and  we  » 
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should  at  last  understand  what  we  are  really  doing  when 
we  pay  what  we  call  our  “ grocer’s  bill.”  But  then  this 
method  of  taxation  would  not  long  survive  the  public 
announcement  of  the  truth  about  it ! 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  and 
unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose,  to  consider  all  these 
taxes  in  detail.  But  let  us  take,  as  an  instance,  the  tea 

duty. 


Tea  and  Taxation. 

The  importation  of  tea  into  a country  where  it  is 
almost  universally  used,  but  where  it  cannot  be  grown, 
will  appear,  at  least  to  every  tea-drinker,  in  the  light  of  a 
public  service,  worthy  of  encouragement.  But  the  Govern- 
ment behaves  exactly  as  if  it  thought  otherwise.  Every 
pound  of  tea  which  is  brought  to  our  ports  is  hable  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned — held  “ in  bond  ” until  the  im- 
porter releases  it  by  paying  a fine  of  fivepence.^^  In  the 
case  of  the  very  cheapest  kinds  of  tea  this  fine  (or  duty  ) 
may  double  or  more  than  double  the  cost.  The  traders 
who  handle  the  tea  naturally  charge  their  profits  upon  what 
the  tea  actually  costs  them,  i.e.,  upon  the  sum  made  up 
of  the  real  cost  of  the  tea  itself  plus  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
The  very  poor,  who  buy  tea  in  small  quantities  from  retail 
shops,  pay  a larger  number  of  middlemen’s  profits  not  only 
upon  the  first  cost  of  the  tea,  but  also  upon  the  original 
amount  of  the  tax-than  their  better-to-do  neighbours 
who  can  afford  to  buy  in  larger  quantities  and  in  a better 

market. 
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But  the  poor  are  even  more  disadvantaged  by  the  fact 
that  the  tea  duty  is  a “ specific  ” and  not  an  ad  valorem 
tax  (i.e.  a tax  according  to  value) ; that  the  same  sum  per 
lb.  is  levied  upon  every  kind  of  tea,  whatever  be  its  quality^ 
Tea  which  sells  retail  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  or  less,  has  paid 
a tax  of  fivepence  : and  no  more  is  paid  on  the  very 
rare  and  choice  kind  of  tea,  small  parcels  of  which  are  some- 
times sold  by  auction  at  30  or  36  guineas  a pound.  No 
one  but  an  expert  in  the  tea  trade  could  say  exactly  how- 
much  per  cent,  the  tax  upon  any  particular  pound  of  tea 
amounted  to,  for  most  of  the  teas  we  infuse  are  “ blends, 
and  when  teas  of  various  prices  are  blended  the  various 
rates  of  taxation  are  “ blended  ” also.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  in  order  that  the  Exchequer  may  receive  its 
fivepence,  every  consumer  of  tea  has  to  pay  more  than 
fivepence,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  excess  is  usually 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  person  who  pays. 
The  poor  washerwoman  who,  out  of  her  miserable  ai  y 
earnings,  buys  cheap  tea  by  the  ounce,  and  who  has  to  work 
out  her  expenditure  in  terms  of  pennies,  or  even  of  farthings 
gets  far  less  tea,  and  pays  far  more  taxation  for  every 
shilliiig  she  spends,  than  the  rich  lady  who  buys  the  best 

quality  by  the  chest. 

The  tea  trade  of  the  great  Co-operative  movement 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  kind  of  tea  consumed 
by  the  better-to-do  and  more  thrifty  working-class  families 
in  this  country.  I am  informed  that  the  total  amount  of 
tea  imported  by  the  Tea  Department  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  in  the  year  1910  was  about  21,000,(W 
lbs.,  and  that  the  first  cost  varied  from  7d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  ., 
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with  an  average  of  7|d.  This  gives  us  the  followinig 


figures  ; — 


(Dost-price  (in 
pence.) 

i 

Tax  (in 
pence). 

Percentage 
of  Tax. 

Value  of  tea  for 
each  shilling 
spent. 

Cheapest  7* 
Average*  7*75 
Dearest  42- 

6 

5 

5 

714 

64-5 

11-9 

1 

i 7d. 

nearly  8d. 

1 loid. 

) 

If  we  assume  that  the  poorest  qualities  of  tea  are 
bought  by  the  poorest  co-operators,  the  figures  in  the  last 
column  conclusively  show  how  steeply  the  tax  is  graduated 
against  the  poorest.  But  there  is  plenty  of  tea  imported 
at  lower  and  at  higher  prices  than  those  just  quoted,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  extreme  prices  would  probably  show  a 
variation  from  100  or  more  on  the  very  cheapest,  to  less 
than  1 per  cent,  on  the  very  best. 


The  “ Breakfast  Table  Duties.” 

The  taxation  per  lb.  upon  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa,  sugar., 
and  dried  fruitsf  is  smaller  than  that  upon  tea,  but  its 
economic  effect  is  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in 
degree.  Be  the  tax  larger  or  smaller,  it  always  takes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer,  who  finally  pays,  a sum 

* The  “ average  declared  value  ” of  all  the  tea  (283,330,469  Ibs.^ 
retained  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1909  was 
8*16d.  (First  Report  of  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Customs  and  Excise, 
1910.  Cd.  5302.)  [Value  of  tea  imported  at  this  price  for  every 

shilling  spent  = 7-44d.] 

I See  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Report  jusi 
quoted  (Cd.  5302)  pp.  16  sq. 
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urger  than  that  which  ia  collected  by  the  Custom-House 
officer,  and  the  net  result  is  that  the  fewer  shdhngs  the 
working  man’s  wife  has  to  “ do  with,”  the  less  value  s 
gets  for  each  shilUng  she  spends  at  the  grocer  s shop.  The 
Lrden  of  this  indirect  taxation  upon  the  consumer  is  m 
direct  proportion  to  Hs  poverty. 

“ Bob  not  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,”  wrote  an  ancient 
moralist  ;•  “ neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in  the  gate. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  our  taxation  upon  groceries 

does  do. 

“ Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived,”  wrote  Adam 
Smith  t “ as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  as  Uttle  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it 
brings  into  the  pubUc  treasury  of  the  State.”  But  this  is 
exactly  what  our  grocery  taxes  do  not  do. 

The  “ abolition  of  the  breakfast-table  duties  ” is  a 
long-overdue  reform.  It  has  been  on  the  “ Liberal  Pro- 
gramme ” as  long  as  most  of  us  can  remember.  It  is  a 
natural  and  urgently-necessary  step  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  policy  of  Freedom  of  Exchange  which  began 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  65  years  ago.  But  the 
difficulty  has  always  been  to  find  a method  of  replacing  the 
revenue  collected  for  the  Government  by  the  grocers, 
without  replacing  the  burden  on  the  earnings  or  spendings 
of  the  people  in  some  other  form.  The  Separate  Valuation 
of  Land  pLided  for  in  the  Budget  of  1^9-10.  and  now 
m progress,  at  last  solves  the  ffifliculty.  We  ask  the 

* Proverbs  xxii-»  22.  ^ 

t Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  v.,  ch.  ii. 
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Government,  then,  as  soon  a,  the  Valuation  is  completed. 

Levy  a Budget  Tax  upon  all  Land  Values  In  substitu- 
tion for  the  Duties  now  levied  upon  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  and  dried  fruits. 

II._THE  relief  of  poor  districts. 

For  some  years  past,  the  question  of  the  mote  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  local  government,  as  between 
one  urban  district  and  another,  as  between  urban  and 
rural  districts,  and  as  between  the  locality  (whether  urban 
or  rural)  and  the  nation  at  large,  has  been  before  the 
Government  and  the  public  in  many  forms.  Already  an 
elaborate  system  of  adjustments  has  grown  up,  having,  as 
its  aim  the  redress  of  some  of  the  most  glaring  grievances, 
and  as  its  result,  the  almost  hopeless  compUcation  of  our 
public  accounts.  Large  grants  for  education  are  made  e 
L local  education  authorities  out  of  the  nation 
exchequer ; special  grants  are  given  to  ‘ necessitous 
school  areas  ; subventions  are  made  in  aid  of  other  speci  c 
services ; certain  taxes  imposed  by  the  Government  are 
“ assigned  ” to  local  councils  ; there  are  various  contri- 
vances tor  the  so-called  “ Equalisation  of  Rates  in  th 
County  of  London  ; a temporary  grant-in-a.d  of  local  rate 
in  agricultural  districts  was  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  1896, 

renewed  in  1901,  and  is  still  in  force  ; and  so  on. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  injustice  has  not  been  remedied 
bv  any  or  all  of  the  haphazard  and  rule  of  thumb  meth^s 
that  have  hitherto  been  tried-and  found  wanting.  a 
the  districts  which  are  now  claiming  relief  from  burdens 
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00  heavy  to  be  borne  are  justifiea  in  their  claims  is  beyond 
lerious  dispute.  The  case  against  the  Agricultural  Eating 
kct,  for  instance,  is  not  that  the  agricultural  rating  areas 
do  not  need  relief,  but  that  the  Act  does  not  either  raise 
rr  distribute  the  relief  grants  in  an  equitable  manner  ; that 
t gives  the  relief,  in  many  cases,  most  generously  to  the 
persons  or  the  districts  which  stand  least  in  need  of  it. 

The  Agricultural  Districts. 

The  agricultural  districts  are  poor  and,  for  a long  time 
past,  have  been  becoming  poorer.  I do  not  mean  merely 
that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  country  is  lower  than  m the 
towns.  Ever  since  the  census  of  1851,  the  population  of 
the  rural  districts  has  been  decreasing  in  number.  Put, 
worse  still,  it  has  been  decreasing  in  stamina.  It  is  not 
merely  the  number,  but  the  character,  of  the  migrants 
that  makes  the  problem  so  serious.  Some  years  ago  the 
eminent  statistician.  Dr.  Ogle,  made  a detailed  examination 
of  the  census  papers  for  Huntingdonshire— a typical 
agricultural  county.  “Speaking  statistically,  his  only 
business  being  to  ascertain  what  the  exact  facts  were,  he 
told  us  of  “ the  continuous  migration  of  the  most  energetic 
and  vigorous  members  of  the  rural  districts.”  His  tables 
show  that  the  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  below  55  years 
of  age  decreased  by  8,567,  and  of  all  ages  above  55  increased 
bv  1,471  in  the  30  years  ended  with  the  census  of  1881  , 
the  net  decrease  being  7,096.  In  1881  the  proportion  of 
old  people  had  become  much  greater,  and  of  young  people 
much  smaller,  than  in  1851.  “ The  question  was,”  as 

Dr.  Ogle  said  in  replying  to  the  discussion  on  his  paper, 
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“ whether,  taken  generally  and  in  bulk,  the  migrants  were 
not  the  cream  of  the  rural  population.  He  himsell  had  no 
doubt  that  they  were.”  “ The  most  stalwart  of  the  natives 
of  the  country  are  despatched  annually  to  the  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  and  swallowed  up  by  them  as  by 
another  Minotaur.”  * 

There  is,  unhappily,  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
facts  are  much  difierent  now  from  what  they  were  when 

Dr.  Ogle  wrote 

The  problem  thus  presented  is  a very  serious  one, 
whether  regarded  from  the  town  or  country  point  of  view. 
In  the  villages,  it  means  a diminishing  population, 
a decreasing  use  of  land,  a tendency  to  lower  land  values 
But  it  means  also  a population  lowered  in  vita  itj  as  we 
as  ill  numbers.  The  steady  withdrawal  of  the  “ cream  of 
the  rural  population,”  and  the  intermarriage,  within  an 
ever  narrowing  circle,  of  the  feebler  ones  who  are  left  behind, 
throws  the  burden  of  schooling  the  children,  and  of  main- 
taining an  unduly  large  proportion  of  worn-out  old  people, 
upon  a population  whose  capacity  to  bear  it  decreases  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  increase  of  the  burden  itself.  Those 
who  profit  most  by  their  attendance  at  the  village  school 
are  the  most  likely  to  leave  the  village.  The  feeble  in 
mind  and  body,  and  the  aged,  remain  behind  and  impose 
an  increasing  burden  on  the  poor  rate  of  the  rural  com- 

munity. 

Again,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  mam  roads  is 
heavy,  and  of  late  years  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to 

* Journal  o the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  January,  1889,  pp.  212— 

23  2. 
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Ihe  growth  in  number  and  mobility  of  the  population,  and 
Ihe  development  of  new  means  of  locomotion*  The 
( ostliness  of  these  roads  is  due  mainly  to  their  wear  and 
’ ear  by  the  heavy  commercial  traffic  and  the  rushing  motor 
.;ars  of  the  towns.  Much  less  costly  roads  would  serve 
nil  the  needs  of  the  slow-going  farm  carts.  But  it  is 
’omplained  that  too  large  a share  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
shem  up  falls  upon  the  rural  communit}^ . 

Even  if  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  had 
not  recommended  the  nationalisation,  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  those  services  which,  though  locally  administered,  are 
in  their  nature  “ national  and  onerous,”  some  such  proposal 
was,  in  any  case,  inevitable.  The  Commission,  indeed, 
specified  Poor  Relief,  Education,  and  the  Upkeep  of  Mam 
Roads— to  which  they  added  the  cost  of  Police  and  Criminal 
Prosecutions— as  services  which  an;  more  or  less 
“ national.” 

The  “ East  Ends.” 

The  tendency  in  our  great  towns,  and  especially  in 
London,  is  to  segregate  classes  into  “ parishes  of  the  poor 
and  cities  of  the  rich.”  The  areas  where  wealth  is  most 
abundantly  created  are  prosperous  : the  areas  where  it  is 
mainly  enjoyed  and  spent  are  made  as  comfortable  and 
luxurious  as  possible.  But  those  who  by  their  labour 
produce  the  wealth— the  workers  who,  by  the  irony  of  an 
unjust  social  system,  are  also  the  poor-live  in  wildernesses 
of  mean  streets,  in  places  like  Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar. 

* Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Cd.  638), 

pp.  2,  20. 
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Moreover,  London  is  increasingly  crowding  the  poor  over 
its  border  into  the  great  towns  which  are  growing  up  just 
outside  it,  and  do  not  municipally  belong  to  it.  The 
“ dormitories”  of  wealthy  London-East  and  West  Ham. 
Walthamstow,  Tottenham,  and  the  like— crowded  with 
the  poor  and  hard-working,  are  far  removed  from  the 
wealth  which  the  labour  of  their  inhabitants  creates.  Upon 
these  poor  districts  falls  the  crushing  burden  of  schooling 
the  workers  while  they  are  too  young  to  work,  and  of 
maintaining  them  when  they  are  too  old  or  too  sick.  To 
some  of  these  great  urban  communities  this  means  a rate 
approaching  10s.  or  even  12s.  in  the  £.  The  case  of  the 
poor  working-class  suburb  as  against  its  great  metropolitan 
neighbour  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  as  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  districts  against  the  towns  generally. 


A Basis  for  Re-adjustment. 

The  claim  of  the  poor  districts,  rural  and  urban,  for 
relief  from  unduly  heavy  local  burdens  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  established.  It  only  remains  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  relief  should  be 
given.  None  of  the  methods , suggested  by  the  Royal 
Commission  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice,  for  they  are  all 
dependent  upon  existing  methods  of  taxation,  in  themselves 

demonstrably  unjust. 

But  the  “ Separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site 
Values  ”*  laid  down  a valuable  principle,  which  is  capable 

* See  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation 
(Cd.  G38),  1901.  (Reprinted  1911.  Pages  165  6.) 
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a far  wider  application,  than  its  signatories  seemed 
prepared  to  give  to  it, 

The  mistake  made  hitherto  has  been  to  regard  the  taxation 
of  site  value  as  primarily  a question  between  i he  parties  interested 
in  any  one  hereditament,  or  as  essentially  depending  on  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of 'the  dispute  between  the  ground  landlord 
and  the  string  of  lessees  as  to  the  fairness  of  their  contracts. 

The  real  questipn  as  to  the  taxation  of  site  value  is  the 
question  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a tax  on  site  value, 
where  it  exists,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  it  which 
exists  in  each  place.  In  other  words,  site  value  is  in  essence 
local,  and  the  effect  of  taxing  site  value  would  be  primarily  a 
local  redistribution  of  burden,  not  primarily  a redistribution 
of  burden  as  between  the  parties  interested  in  each  single  beie- 
ditament,  but  as  between  different  districts  and  different  heredita- 
ments. 

Every  working  day,  countless  thousands  of  passengers 
pour  into  London  from  Walthamstow  and  other  “ suburban” 
dormitories.  They  leave  the  “ workmen’s  trains  ” for  their 
many  and  various  avocations.  But  however  their  different 
employments  may  be  called,  there  is  one  employment 
common  to  all  of  them,  of  which  nearly  all  of  them  are 
quite  unconscious.  It  is  the  unpaid  occupation  of  increas- 
ing London’s  land  value.  When  the  workmen’s  train  takes 
them  back  to  their  suburban  homes,  they  leave  behind  them 
the  land  value  which  they  have  helped  to  create  and  main- 
tain. When  they  can  no  longer  work  at  all,  if  illness  or 
poverty  brings  them  on  the  poor  rate,  their  “ domicile  ” is 
—not  in  London  but  in— Walthamstow,  where  the  rates  are 
laid  upon  an  assessment  which  includes  a far  larger  pro- 
portion of  house-value,  and  a far  smaller  proportion  of  land 
value,  than  in  London.  While  they  are  too  young  to  work, 
when  they  become  too  old  or  too  ill  to  work,  they  belong 
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to  Walthamstow.  But.it  is  London  that  claims  then 
energies,  and  much  of  the  reward  of  then  labour,  during 

the  vigorous,  working  years  of  then  lives.  . 

The  ex-agricultural  labourer  comes  to  I.ondon 
some  other  large  town  and  throws  his  health  and  strength 
and  intelligence  into  the  urban  labour  market,  borne 
village  is  the  poorer  for  his  loss  ; some  town  landlord, 
who  “ owns  ” the  land  upon  which  he  must  live  and  work, 

is  the  richer  for  his  coming. 

Follow  the  traffic  along  the  main  road  in  either  direction. 

As  long  as  it  passes  between  the  open  fields,  land  values  on 
either  ride  are  low.  As  it  approaches  the  big  town,  land 
values  rise,  and  they  rise  more  and  more  steeply  as  we 
approach  the  commercial  centre  where  are  concentratec 

the  business  interests  which  the  traffic  serves. 

The  benefits  of  natural  advantages  of  position,  and  of 
the  aggregation  of  population  on  a favoured  site,  tend 
inevitably  to  express  themselves  in  terms  of  land  value. 
Good  roads,  easy  means  of  communication,  an  effective 
police,  abundant  facilities  for  education,  and  so  on— 
everything,  in  short,  that  goes  to  make  a place  more  desirable 
to  live  or  work  in— increase  not  only  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  price  which  the  land-holder  can  exact  for 
permission  to  live  on  the  land.  There  is  no  more  accurate 
measure  of  the  benefit  which  a locality  is  receiving  from  its 
monopoly  of  natural  advantages  of  position,  and  from  what 
Adam  Smith  calls  “ the  good  government  of  the  State,” 
than  the  local  value  of  land.  Land  values  reach  their 
highest  point  in  the  middle  of  London,  where  the  presence 
of  an  industrious  population,  densely  packed  round  the 
centre  of  government  and  commerce,  brings  every  social 
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udvantage  within  easy  reach,  and  where  the  wealth- 
jroducing  toil  of  millions  (in  East  Ham  and  elsewhere) 

'omes  to  a focus. 

In  Land  Values,  therefore,  we  find  a just  and  accurate 
Pleasure  of  what  the  citizen  or  the  hcality  should  pay 
towards  the  cost  of  the  Government  under  which  we  hve. 
The  just  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  equitable  redistribu- 
tion of  the  burden  of  taxation,  as  between  (for  instance)  the 
urban  and  rural  districts,  or  the  East  and  West  Ends  of 
London,  lies  in  making  the  burden  equally  proportional  to 
land  value.  Every  step  in  this  direction  is  a step  towards 
justice.  No  measure  of  rehef  to  the  agricultural  districts 
would  be  so  simple  or  so  effective  as  the  adoption  of  land 
values  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  odd  thing  is  that  those 
who  are  continually  telhng  us  that  agricultural  land  has 
little  value,  and  that  the  httle  is  becoming  less,  are  not 
among  the  foremost  advocates  of  such  a reform  t 

But  Mr.  Balfour  will  not  have  it  so  I He  maintains 
above  all  that,  if  you  are  going  to  raise  taxes  from  urban  Ian  , 
those  taxes  should  go  to  the  city  communities  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated,  and  that  they  should  be  used,  as  they  ought 
to  be  used,  for  the  locahty  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  and 
not  be  dissipated  broadcast  over  the  whole  area  of  the  country 
with  which  they  have  no  direct  connection  whatever  I 

No  direct  connection  whatever  I The  municipalities  have 
claimed,  and  rightly  claimed,  a part  of  the  immense  land 
values  of  the  towns  for  the  towns  themselves.  Of  course, 
the  expenditure  ofjthe  urban  populations,  out  of  their  heavy 
rates,  has  been  a very  important  factor  in  the  piling  up  o 
urban  land  values.  But,  just  as  the  land  values  of  the  City 


* At  Nottingham,  November  17th,  1910. 
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of  London  owe  mucli  to  tlie  toil  and  munic.pal  expend 
of  the  millions  who  live  and  work  m Greater  London, 
every  town  derives  much  of  its  land  value  from  the  presen 
and  activities  of  the  rural  community-its  ‘““-i  ® 

and  customers-outside  its  boundaries.  One  of  the  eh 
factors  in  promoting  the  growth  and  prosperity  (an 
quently  the  increased  land  value)  of  the  “a'mlactur  ng 
towns  has  been  the  cheapening  of  food,  which  has  at  th 
, same  time  reduced  the  value  of  agricultural  land  The 

claim  of  the  rural  districts  to  share  m the  land  values 
the  towns,  and  of  the  East  End  to  share  in  the  land  values 
of  the  City  and  West  End,  seems  indisputable.  No  reform 
of  taxation,  which  is  confined  to  urban  districts  and  based 
upon  their  varying  rates,  will  satisfy  these  claims.  Ther 
can  only  he  met  by  a redistribution  of  burden  as  between 
the  locality  and  the  State,  founded  upon  a uniform  and 

universal  system  of  taxing  land  values. 

Once  again,  then,  we  appeal  to  the  Government  to  use 

the  Valuation  as  a basis  for  reform.  We  ask  them 

' To  levy  a Budget  Tax  on  all  Land  Values,  urban  and 

rural,  in  order  to  provide  a fund  to  be  aUoeated  tovrards 
the  cost  of  such  “national  and  onerous”  serviros  as 
Education,  Poor  ReUef , Main  Roads,  Asylums,  and  PoUce, 
thereby  reducing  the  local  rates  in  the  poor  districts  where 

Land  Values  are  low. 

III,_IN  RELIEF  OF  INDUSTRY. 

A great  Unionist  newspaper*  has  appealed  to  the 
landlord  who  is  tliiiikiiig  of  selling  his  ertate  to  adopt 
“ an  alternative  and  constructive  policy.  ^ Caniiot^ie 


\ 


* The  Times,  February  27th,  1911. 
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make  liis  land  far  more  profitable  for  himself  and  all  con- 
c ^rned  if  he  becomes  something  more  than  a mere  receiver 
of  rent,  and  treats  land-holding  as  a profession? 

A great  Liberal  Government  a few  years  ago  passed 
an  Act  which  encouraged  landless  men  to  apply  for  Small 
Holdings  of  land,  enabled  the  County  Councils  to  take 
steps  to  provide  them,  and  appointed  CJommissioners  to 

1 eep  the  County  Councils  up  to  the  mark. 

The  object,  both  of  the  advice  given  by  The  Times 
end  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Government,  is  a worthy 

( ne  : to  bring  land  into  better  use. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  big  landlords  “ put  tlieir 

energies  and  their  brains,”  as  The  Times  asks  them  to 
. io,  into  the  “ improvement  [of  land]  by  the  application 
)f  science  and  modern  business  methods.”  Let  us  further 
mppose  that  the  Small  Holdings  Act  results  in  placing 
many  small  men,  who  will  be  zealous  in  its  cultivation  and 
mprovement,  on  land  which  is  not  now  well  cultivated. 
Dr  perhaps  not  now  cultivated  at  all.  What  then  ? There 
,8  no  need  for  any  more  “ supposing.”  For,  so  long  as  our 
present  law  of  rating  remains  unreformed,  what  must 
happen  is,  that  the  local  authority  proceeds  to  penalise 
what  the  national  authority  has  taken  so  many  pains  to 

encourage.  “ It’s  a mad  world,  my  masters  ! 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are,  let  us  say,  five  areas  of  land  within 

the  same  agricultural  rating  district.  For  the  sake  of 
simplifying  the  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed  that  they 
are  all  of  the  same  area,  of  equal  natural  fertility,  and 
equally  well  situated  as  regards  access  to  markets  and 
other  advantages.  They  are  therefore,  plots  of  land, 
of  equal  value.  If  they  were  put  into  the  market  they 
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would,  no  doubt,  in  their  present  condition,  fetch  different 
prices.  But  the  differences  are  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  have  upon  them  buildings  or  other  sorts  of  improve- 
ments, and  that  these  additions  vary  in  value.  Eliminate 
the  varying  values  of  these  additions— as  the  Valuation 
is  intended  to  do— and  you  get  what  the  Budget  calls 
“ the  site  values  ” of  the  five  plots  (in  this  case,  by  supposi- 
tion, equal). 

But,  although  the  opportunities  offered  to  the  land- 
“ owner  ” or  land-user  are  equal,  equal  use  is  not  being 

made  of  them. 

The  owner  of  A makes  no  use  whatever  of  the  laud. 
He  grows  nothing  on  it,  builds  nothing  on  it.  Nature 
which  “ abhors  a vacuum,”  even  in  the  form  of  vacant 
land,*  does  a little  with  it.  She  grows  weeds  and  blows 
their  seeds  over  his  neighbours’  fences.  But  the  owner 
himself  does  not  do  even  as  much  as  that.  He  mereh 
“ owns  ” the  land  ; he  does  not  use  it. 

B is  rented  and  cultivated  (after  a sort)  by  a farmer 
of  an  old  type  who,  believing  that  agriculture  was  ruined 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  waiting  for  Tariff  Kefomi 
to  give  him  another  chance.  His  buildings  are  out-of-date, 
and  falling  into  dilapida,tion.  He  employs  little  labour 
on  his  laird,  puts  little  into  it,  and  does  not  get  very  much 
out  of  it.  One  of  the  allotment-holders  in  the  neighbouring 
village  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  thinks  Farmer  B 
must  ’a  sowed  poppies,  like,  and— the  corn  corned  up  as  a 

weed  ! 

* The  writer  has  seen  a class  of  London  Council  school  children 
botanising  on  the  rubbish  heaps  of  the  Council’s  vacant  building 
\ sites  between  the  Strand  and  Aldwyeh. 
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C has  been  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  farmers, 
wh ) put  brains  as  well  as  manure  into  the  land.  Ihe 
buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  have  been 
added  to:  the  land  is  not  labour-starved.  The  farm 

weirs  a prosperous  look,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
lardlord  (or  his  agent),  who  has  signified  his  approval 
of  ^ood  culture,  in  the  usual  way,  by  raising  the  rent. 

The  occupier  of  D has  covered  the  land  with  glass 
hoises  in  which  he  grows  cucumbers  during  one-half  of  the 
yeir,  and  tomatoes  during  the  other  half.  He  has  given 
and  is  givdng  employment  on  the  land  to  bricklayers, 
ca’penters,  glaziers,  painters,  to  the  men  who  are  busy 
about  his  plants,  who  stoke  his  fires,  and  pack  the  heavy 
cr  ips  of  fruit  which  he  sends  to  the  nearest  market. 

The  landlord  of  E has  learnt  from  The  Times  that  the 
la  idlords’  only  chance  of  escaping  a “ revolution  ” which 
is  going  to  “ tax  them  out  of  existence  ” is  to  “ justify  their 
existence  by  earning  their  way  in  the  community,  living 
n<  ither  as  mere  rent-receivers  nor  as  decorative  philaii- 
tl  ropists.”  He  believes  that  the  Governments  which  have 
piissed  a long  series  of  Housing  Acts  meant  the  housing 
q lestion  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  wished  to  see  it  solved. 
E e thinks  he  can  do  something,  in  his  small  way,  to  solve  it 
f(  r the  labourers  who  work  on  Farm  B and  Farm  C,  and  in 
tlie  glasshouses  on  D.  So  he  goes  into  business  as  a builder 
a id  covers  E with  labourers’  cottages. 

It  is  plain  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,*  in  their  present  con- 
dition represent  very  unequal  uses  of  equal  opportumties. 

* Any  agricultural  rating  area  may  be  considered  as  being  made 
u p in  varying  proportions  of  plots  more  or  less  like  these. 
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The  of  tl.e  ,.har.e  against  our  ex.st.n,  ra 

evatem  is  that  the  burden  of  tl.e  rales  .s  measured,  not  1,> 
the  value  of  the  opportuuitv.  but  h,  the  me  that  ,na,le 
„l  it.  The  better  the  use,  the  higher  is  the  assess, nent 
and  the  greater  is  the  burden  of  the  rates.  The  h.nu  ,s  . 
are  a strange  people,”  said  a cynical  Ktenchnmn.  rh^ 
bane  one  admiral-to  encourage  the  others  . ie>  . . 

nr.e  people  to  make  good  use  of  land,  and  the,,  hue  then, 
so  much  every  year  for  having  done  ,t.  That,  oo,  i.s 

strange. 

The  owner  of  A has  disregarded  the  advice  of 
The  Times.  He  is  fiaunting  the  benevolent  intentions  ol 
successive  Tory  and  Liberal  Governments.  His  weeds  are 
a nuisance  to  his  more  industrious  neighbours  Th 
withdrawal  of  his  land  from  use  crowds  h.s  neighbours 
on  to  four  plots,  when  five  ought  to  be  available,  and  so 
compels  them  to  pay  higher  rents.  The  men  who  ni.ght 
he  building  cottages  or  growing  food  on  h.s  land  are 
in  the  local  workhouse,  or  have  tramped  away  to  the 
towns  to  increase  the  acuteness  of  the  unemployed  problem 
and  thus  to  keep  down  wages  among  the  employed  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Tfc  Times,  he  is  the  enemy  of  h.s  own 
class  : his  case  points  the  arguments  of  the  enemies  of 
landlordism : while  his  weed-grown  land  lies  open  to  e 
public  view  there  is  no  answer  to  those  arguments.  From 
L point  of  view  of  the  Government,  he  is  an  enemy  o 
Society,  for  he  is  intensifying  the  very  evih  which  they 
are  trving  to  get  rid  of.  Yet  he  is  the  “ spoilt  child  of 
rating  system  which  The  Times  supports,  and  which  no 
Government  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  change, 
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In  olden  times,  a great  general  who  added  a new 
prcvince  to  the  Empire  was  sometimes  rewarded  by 
ex«jnption  from  taxation.  This  man  has  virtually  sub- 
tra  ied  from  the  Empire  a i>ortion  of  its  wealth-producing 
ana.  Is  it  for  this  that  we  exempt  him  from  payment 
of  all  the  rates,  and  of  some  of  the  taxes,  so  long  as  he 
continues  wholly  to  disregard  the  pleadings  of  The  Times 
anl  the  desires' of  the  Government  ? Or  has  he  so  com- 
phtely  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a citizen  by  making  some 
paupers,  that  it  would  be  putting  upon  him  an  undue 
burden  to  ask  him  also  to  pay  something  towards  keeping 
thmr  ? Whatever  be  the  reason — if,  indeed,  there  be  any 
reason  which  can  be  safely  quoted  outside  the  Earlswood 
Af  ylum  or  the  House  of  Lords— he  is  excused  from  pay- 
mmt  of  the  rates.  There  is  “no  beneficial  occupation.’’ 

P.  rhaps  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  “ occupies” 
the  land  so  that  it  is  of  no  benefit  whatever  either  to  himself 
OT  to  any  other  member  of  the  community. 

The  other  four  plots  are  being  used  with  varying  ^ 

di  grees  of  industry.  The  fact  that  they  are  used  at  all 
makes  their  owners  or  occupiers  liable  to  ]>ay  local  rates— 
not  only  their  own  share,  but  A’s,  although  As  oppoi- 
tinity  is  equal  to  theirs.  Even  so,  these  ratepayers, 
although  their  opportunities  are  also  equal  inter  se,  do  not 
p.ty  equal  sums  in  rates.  For  they  are  assessed  each  on 
the  nett  letting  value  of  the  whole  “ property  ” as  it  stands 
i.?„  land  and  improvements  together.  The  rents  of  the 
paor  farm,  of  the  good  farm,  of  the  glasshouses,  and  of  the 
c )ttages  will  differ  very  widely,  because  they  include,  with 
tie  original  “ site  value,”  the  results  of  labour  applied  to 
tlie  land  with  very  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  But  r 


it  is  upon  fhese  rental  values  that  we  base  the  assessments 
upon  which  the  local  rates  have  to  be  paid. 

Land-owning  and  Land-using. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  land  is  only  rated  when  it  is 
used,  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  better  it  is  used,  the 
more  heavily  it  is  rated.  But  the  only  way  to  use  land  is  to 
a})})ly  labour  to  it.  Land-owning  is  not  an  industry  : 
it  is  a form  of  idleness,  which  is  usually  profitable,  but  is 
about  as  wealth-producing  an  occupation  as  snoring.  “ The 
landowner  sleeps  but  thrives,”  say  the  economists  . he 
grows  rich,  as  it  were,  in  his  sleep.”  It  is  land-using  that 
gives  employment  to  labour,  and  adds  to  the  sum-total 

of  wealth.* 

Our  present  system  of  rating  operates  diiectl}  in  dis- 
couragment  of  the  application  of  labour  to  land  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

Rating  in  Towns. 

Nor  is  the  case  different  when  we  turn  to  the  towns. 
Rating  is  not  based  upon  the  value  of  opportunities,  i.e., 
on  land  value,  but  wholly  on  the  use  of  them,  and  largely  in 
proportion  to  that  use.  A vacant  building  site  worth 
£5,000  ; a similarly  valuable  site  with  an  ancient,  inadequate 
and  worn-out  building  on  it;  a similarly  valuable  site 
fully  developed  and  covered  with  a fine  block  of  modern 
offices,  are  not  assessed  equally  to  the  local  rates,  in  respect 
of  the  equal  opportunities  they  offer  ; though  the  value 

* Even  The  Timen  admits  this,  by  implk'ation  ; “ The  occasion 
rails  for  courage  and  hard  work.  A great  opportunity  is  still  before 
the  landowners  to  take  up  agriculture  as  a business  (February 

27th,  1911). 
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cf  those  opportunities  site  value”  or  “land  value  ) 
i5  in  each  case  due  to  the  presence,  industry,  needs  and 
( xpenditure  of  the  community.  The  rates  paid  vary  from 
nothing  at  all  to  the  nett  letting  value  of  the  site  with  all 
its  advantages  of  position  jjlus  all  the  conveniences  which 
he  skill  <^f  the  architect  and  the  labour  of  the  builder 
lave  added  to  it.  The  adoption  of  the  value  of  the  land 
done  as  the  basis  of  local  rating  * would  not  only  help  the 
builder  by  bringing  the  vacant  land  into  the  market  more 
quickly  and  on  easier  terms  : it  would  also  help  him  by 
relieving  the  results  of  his  industry  from  the  burden  of  local 

taxation. 

Effect  on  the  Housing  Problem. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  suburban  districts, 
where  the  amount  of  vacant  building  land  is  comparative!} 
large,  and  where  the  value  of  the  land  is  smaller  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  building;  and  where  consequently 
the  application  of  the  builder’s  industry  to  land  is  very 
heavily  penalised  by  being  included  in  the  assessment  to  the 

local  rates.  For  : — 

“ the  tendency  of  our  present  rates  must  be  to  discourage  building 
—to  make  houses  fewer,  worse,  and  dearer  ....  While  the 
rating  of  site  values  thus  concerns  the  public  at  large  as  an 
administrative  reform,  it  is  of  special  importance  in  connection 
with  the  urgent  problem  of  providing  house  accommodation  for 
the  working  classes.  Anything  which  aggravates  the  appalling 


* \ similar  argument  may  be  applied  to  the  Inhabited  House 
Duty  which  is  a kind  of  national  rate  on  inhabited  houses.  A 
Cmiservative  friend  of  the  writer’s  once  declaimed  to  him  against 


evils  of  overcrowding  does  not  need  to  be  condemned,  and  it 
seems  clear  to  us  that  the  present  hea^T  rates  on  buildings 
do  tend  to  aggravate  those  evils,  and  that  the  rating  of  site 

values  would  lielp  to  mitigate  them.’'  * 

We  ask  the  Government,  therefore 

To  hasten  the  completion  of  the  Valuation  of  all 
Land,  apart  from  buildings  and  other  improvements, 

provided  for  in  the  Budget  of  1909-10  , 

To  make  that  Valuation  accessible  to  the  public  ; 

and 

To  empower  Local  Authorities  to  levy  rates  on  the 
basis  of  that  Valuation,  as  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill, 

1906. 


* Separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site  Values  (I'JOl). 
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The  Reforms  advocated  in  this  pamphlet  have  been 
e nbodied  in  the  following  Memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister 
aid  signed  by  168  Members  of  Parliament:— 

T17TI />  following  Members  of  Parliament,  desire  to  place 

on  record  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
a id  the  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  placing  upon  the  Statute 
I ook  of  the  Country  the  Budget  of  1909-10,  which  for  the  first  time 
r ico^'nises  the  principle  of  the  separate  valuation  of  land,  and  thus 
j rovides  the  foundation  necessary  for  such  further  reforms  as  will 
r isult  in  securing  for  the  people  of  this  country  a more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  the  State,  in  securing  to  each  the 
r ?sults  of  his  own  labour,  and  in  opening  up  the  land  to  those  who 
cm  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

AVe  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  Government  to  continue  and 
d evelop  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Budget  by 

(1)  :Making  Land  Values  available  for  public  needs  ; 

(2)  Freeing  industry  from  monopoly  and  undue  burdens  of 

taxation  ; 

(3)  Completing  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  by 

(<r)  Securing  greater  opportunities  to  produce  in  our  own 
country  by  affording  greater  opportunities  to  use  the 

land  ; and 

(b)  Abolishing  the  duties  that  remain  on  the  food  of  the 
people. 

AVe  ask  that  this  policy  may  be  carried  into  effect  by 


(1)  Hastening  the  completion  of  the  A^aluation  of  all  Land,  apart 

from  improvements,  provided  for  in  th(;  Budget  of  1909-10  ; 

(2)  Making  that  A'aluation  accessible  to  the  public  ; 

(3)  Empowering  Local  Authorities  to  levy  rates  on  the  basis  of 

that  A'aluation  ; 

(4)  Levying  a Budget  Tax  on  all  Land  A alues,  to  be  applied 

(<i)  In  providing  a national  fund  to  be  allocated  toward 
the  cost  of  such  service  as  Education,  Poor  Relief, 

Main  Roads,  Asylums,  and  Police,  thereby  reducing 
the  local  rates  ; and 

(h)  In  substitution  of  the  duties  on  Tea,  Sugar,  Cocoa, 

and  other  articles  of  food.  1 
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